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CONCLUSIONS OF A FREE-THINKER " 
EXAMINED. 

BY THE REV. ROBERT F. COYLE, D.D. 



The article in the October number of this Keview, entitled 
" Some Conclusions of a Free-thinker," is evidently the product 
of a sincere and honest mind. To read it is to have respect for 
its author's abilities and literary attainments. Through the 
work we see something of the worker, and accord him a high 
place in talent and in character. To be sure, he makes a thrust 
at the pulpit and, through the lips of Emerson, calls it "The 
Coward's Fort." The fling is as untruthful as it is ungracious. 
Taking them all in all, there is no class of men in public life to- 
day who dare to speak their whole minds more freely and fear- 
lessly than our preachers. But let that pass. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Chamberlain's long and labored 
search for truth should have yielded such poor results. As the 
issue of it all he found, not the light, but the thick shadows. 
To me there is a deep undertone of sadness in his paper, a minor 
note that speaks of a quest unsatisfied, notwithstanding his 
avowal to the contrary. This feeling is confirmed in me by his 
statement that through all his life he was " a constant attend- 
ant at the religious services of the standard churches." But 
why attend churches in which he did not believe, and whose 
teachings were to him absurd and unreasonable? Somehow 
"The Coward's Fort" seems to have attracted him down to the 
very last. Was it because there was in him a hunger for some- 
thing which his own way of thinking did not and could not 
appease? So, at any rate, it appears to me. His heart seems 
to have been at war with his head. 

The article in question is destructive throughout. It lifts 
up axes and hammers upon the carved work, but plants not a 
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tree or a flower in the midst of the desolation it leaves behind. 
Its author begins in the mists of uncertainty and ends in the 
awful blackness of annihilation. What lies back of the universe, 
what power or force or influence, he regards as an " insoluble 
mystery"; what lies beyond the grave, nothing. His answer 
to the question of the ages is that "Death ends all." In the 
far-away past, night; in the swiftly oncoming future, night; 
and, all between, the relentless march of iron-footed law. In 
reaching his conclusions, reason — his own reason illumined 
from all available sources of information — was his sole guide. 
His appeal is to reason, and to reason we shall go. The Chris- 
tian thinker accepts the challenge of that word. His Book ex- 
alts man's rational nature, and calls upon him to use his logical 
faculties and be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asks a reason for the hope that is in him. Faith in God 
is not blind and stupid credulity; it is not superstition; it is rea- 
son so conscious of the Infinite that it falls upon its knees. 

Mr. Chamberlain declares that Christian theologians and com- 
mentators and preachers, "one and all, start with assumptions 
which cannot be admitted and reach conclusions which are 
without validity." But let us ask as to his own major premise, 
or basic assumption, and compare it with that of the Christian 
thinker, and decide for ourselves which is the more reasonable. 
The proposition from which Mr. Chamberlain starts and upon 
which his whole philosophy is built is that some altogether un- 
knowable force, or power, or influence, originated things, and 
evolution did the rest. There is no suggestion in his article 
of an intelligent and infinite Will at the spring-head of the 
universe. Nothing but an unknowable, impersonal force, out 
of which have come all the complex and marvellous arrangements 
of creation, all worlds, all laws, all life, all thought, all love. 
Here is our earth, with its teeming millions of thinking men. 
Here, everywhere, are the products of their intelligencei — art, 
and music, and literature, and invention, and architecture. Here 
are their thoughts incarnated in dramas, and oratorios, and 
paintings, and libraries, and constitutions, and crusades, and re- 
forms. And all this output of mind, and a thousandfold more, 
has been educed from the mindless by the law of evolution. 
Any man who can believe that and call it reason has a capacity 
for believing that seems to me quite extraordinary. 
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Evolution, from base to pinnacle, is built upon pre-existing 
material. It can only unfold that which has been infolded. 
If the chicken is not potentially in the egg, no process of in- 
cubation, long or short, can ever hatch it out. Evolution and 
involution must be equal. The Christian thinker sees that the 
universe is packed and crammed with thought and design. He 
sees them in the stars and trees, in the plants and animals, in 
all the throbbing life of the world ; and is he less reasonable than 
Mr. Chamberlain and men of his intellectual type if he con- 
cludes that back of it all there must be a Thinker big enough 
to be the source of it all? The Christian thinker reasons that 
something cannot be in the effect which was not in the cause; 
that man, for example, who can analyze the planets and weigh 
the sun and wing the lightning and make air and water and 
wind his servants, could not have been produced by an imper- 
sonal being or force. He concludes that man, with all his 
wonderful attributes, is reason enough for belief in God. One 
marvels that Mr. Chamberlain did not see the absurdity of his 
own position. His explanation does not explain. It solves no 
problem. It is a good illustration of the wholly untenable and 
preposterous things that can be said in the name of reason. 

With the primal cause of things hopelessly beyond our ken, 
excluding " once for all and peremptorily " the Christian's God, 
leaving the origin of the universe in the fog of the unknowable, 
he brings in what he calls the " stupendous evolutionary theory 
of the world," and makes the " all-embracing law of evolution " 
the builder and ruler of all that was, or is, or ever shall be. 
" The mental and moral world," he says, " like the physical, is 
the result at every stage of the workings of the laws of evolu- 
tion." This sort of language surprises me, and more es- 
pecially as coming from a man who bows so completely to rea- 
son. As a matter of fact, law never does anything, either in the 
world of matter or in the world of men. It is not an agent, 
but a method. It points to a way or process of doing things, 
but is never a performer. The State enacts a law prohibiting 
a certain crime. But the law in and of itself prohibits nothing. 
It merely indicates the way in which intelligent order-loving 
men are to proceed in relation to the crime in question. Without 
living, willing men behind it, statutory law is dead and useless. 
So, in the realm of the material, it is misleading and untrue to 
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fact to say that law ever operates to accomplish this or that. The 
law of gravitation does not attract the heavenly bodies; it 
simply tells us how a certain mysterious force acts upon them. 
A machine is made to run in a certain way; that is its law, but 
the law has no power to make it run. When we speak of the 
laws of health, we do not mean that those laws are the authors of 
health. We mean only that, if we pursue a certain line of con- 
duct, we shall avoid disease. Law, then, produces nothing; 
and, hence, when Mr. Chamberlain affirms that all there is in the 
worlds of mind and morals and matter is the actual output 
of the laws of evolution, he is saying something that will not 
bear the light of a moment's thought. The laws of evolution 
necessarily imply an Bvolver who made those laws, and who 
chooses to proceed in the way they specify and in no other. 

How utterly inadequate Mr. Chamberlain's philosophy is to 
account for the great facts of human life — sin, free-will and 
the sense of responsibility — must be apparent to every candid 
mind. Call it by what name you please, sin is here. It is in 
evidence everywhere. Something is wrong with the world. A 
thousand black passions bum in human hearts and flame in 
human society. Cruelty cuts and grinds and kills. Falsehood 
paints and veneers and deceives. Impurity stains and soils and 
slimes. All these things we group together and call them " Sin." 
It is here, and the question is, How did it get here? If it is 
involved in evolution, if it belongs to the nature of things, then 
it is a part of a great necessity; and, if so, why punish men for 
it ? Why hold them responsible for that which they cannot help ? 
How can there be any such thing as accountability if the entire 
" mental and moral world, like the physical, is the result at every 
stage of the workings of the laws of evolution " ? Mr. Chamber- 
lain calls himself a "free-thinker"; but, if his position is the 
correct one, he is mistaken; he is only a machine-thinker, and 
can be nothing else, grinding out of his thought-mill what is 
forced into it from behind. How can a man be free to think if 
he is not free to choose; and how can he be free to choose if 
he is under a system of fixed and inexorable laws; and, if he 
cannot choose, if he is acted upon and not an independent actor, 
how can he be responsible for what he does? If Mr. Chamber- 
lain's reasoning is sound, man has no free will; he is a mere 
machine, and can no more sin than an automobile or a factory 
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can sin. If his reasoning is valid, it is a misuse of language 
to speak of a man as a " moral being " at all ; he is and can be 
neither moral nor immoral, neither good nor bad. 

Mr. Chamberlain affirms in substance that there is no God 
above the universe, and no God in the universe; no God work- 
ing upon it from without, and no God working through its 
forces from within — nothing but law, inevitable, immutable, 
everlasting law. Hence the Providential and miraculous are ex- 
cluded, as having " no part or lot in the progress or development 
or course of events." This is conceived to be more reasonable 
than the Christian idea of a " presiding and controlling Deity." 
For my part, I like to think that this great world-ship, freighted 
with all our human destinies, is directed, not by the blind, un- 
pitying, unthinking laws of its machinery, but by the Captain 
on the bridge. It seems to me, in view of all the facts, immense- 
ly more credible and more worthy of men who can think than 
the derelict theory of a universe unpiloted, drifting, going on 
forever and arriving nowhere. 

Society itself furnishes a convincing proof of an overruling 
Providence. We have seen it convulsed by revolution, torn by 
Hun and Vandal, hurled into chaos by the wild hand of anarchy, 
writhing in the grip of war and bleeding from a thousand 
wounds; we have seen it like a dismantled ship, swept by the 
tempest, and yet somehow it has come out of every storm 
safer, more staunch, more seaworthy than ever. We have learned 
that society is not a disorderly mass of human beings, that it 
is not a tangled web of twisted and crossing threads, without 
pattern or design. We have learned that, through all the surging 
billows, there is a Gulf Stream sweeping steadily onward and 
bearing society up to higher and better things. "Through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs." The great Purposer sits 
behind the loom, weaving into the web His own plans for warp 
and woof. Such is the Christian thinker's conception, and I 
must leave the reader to judge between it and the other. Evolu- 
tion is blind, Providence is full of eyes; and, for my part, I pre- 
fer to be led and ruled by something, or Some One, who can see. 

If we believe that God is and reigns — and, in view of all the 
evidence, this seems to me the only belief warranted by the 
soundest reason — we can hardly deny that miracles are possible, 
not to say probable. Man is a free being, consciously, admittedly, 
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free. And if man is not the creature of necessity, is God? Is 
the Infinite so bound by his own natural laws as to be without 
liberty to act in this way or that as it pleases Him? To deny 
that God can work miracles is to deny God Himself. When 
He created the universe, He did not surrender His freedom and 
chain Himself up to evolution. It would be strange, indeed, if 
the determining God were Himself under the law of determinism. 

And is it not highly probable that He would work miracles 
if there were need? That miracles have occurred and do occur 
is attested by the most abundant and convincing evidence. They 
are contrary to the general experience of men, to be sure; but 
experience is not the final arbiter here. When Marconi flashed 
his first wireless message across the sea, it was contrary to all 
experience; but it was done, nevertheless. If somebody had said, 
twenty-five years ago, that it was possible for a man in Chicago 
to talk with a man in New York, he would doubtless have been 
told that such a thing was opposed to all experience. To-day, 
however, all this is common enough and perfectly natural. So 
I believe, as another has said, that " miracles on earth are nat- 
ural events in heaven." We all believe, even Mr. Chamberlain 
believes, that the world had a beginning, and what was that 
beginning but a miracle? Jesus Christ is a miracle. It is im- 
possible to account for Him by the law of evolution, or by 
heredity and environment. 

Mr. Chamberlain considers the Christian scheme or programme 
of redemption as " utterly impossible and as the height of un- 
reason." But, if we start with a God who desires and wills the 
good of His creatures, it is not difficult to see how all the rest 
should follow. No doubt there are mysteries, but if human 
reason expects and demands that all mystery shall be cleared 
away, and especially on such subjects as this, it makes itself 
quite unreasonable. Eeferring to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, Professor Huxley wrote in 1877, " I have not the 
slightest objection to offer a priori to all the propositions of the 
Three Creeds. The mysteries of the church are child's play 
compared with the mysteries of nature." Let him who rejects 
the Christian plan, or scheme, suggest something else, as a sub- 
stitute, something that will as adequately account for the great 
facts of nature and of life, and something that will as satis- 
factorily solve the black problem of sin and guilt. No one 
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can deny that there is a stupendous vicarious principle pervading 
the existing order of things. In nature, one form of life dies 
for another; animals suffer for animals; and in society men 
suffer for men. We are clothed and shod and fed at the ex- 
pense of innocent beings that have died. Our homes, our lib- 
erties, our inventions and our civilization have come to us along 
the pathway of vicarious sacrifice. The great altruistic prin- 
ciple is seen everywhere. Why, then, should it be thought a 
strange or absurd thing to find this principle fundamental in 
Christianity, running all through it as the mother-lode runs 
through the range? When all the vicarious hints and sug- 
gestions in nature and life are gathered up and given supreme 
incarnation and manifestation on the Cross, it is just what we 
might expect on the assumption that God is Love and longs to 
save men from the consequences of their sins. It has always 
seemed quite remarkable to me that men of sense and reason so 
often reject in religion what they are compelled to accept in all the 
material and domestic and social world around them. They 
cannot read the book of the fields and hills with open eyes, or 
pass among their fellow men in society, without seeing vicarious- 
ness in constant and universal evidence; and yet, when the 
church calls attention to the profoundly significant truth and 
preaches it as illustrated by Jesus Christ, it is the "height of 
unreason." 

Our gifted " free-thinker " finds that the " records of the 
New Testament are throughout of the most doubtful authen- 
ticity." And yet, Eenan and Strauss, who, he tells us, had some- 
thing to do with leading him to his conclusions, admit that St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Eomans, his two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
and his Epistle to the Galatians are genuine. So do critics of 
all schools. And these Epistles in themselves contain all the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The question of the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament writings is one that can only 
be decided by specialists; and the almost universal conclusion 
among men who have given years of the most painstaking study 
and investigation to the matter is that the Epistles already re- 
ferred to, the "Acts of the Apostles," and the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke are authentic. The " Phsedo " of Plato 
antedates the New Testament by more than four hundred years. 
Its trustworthiness is not questioned by Mr. Chamberlain; he re- 
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fers to it with evident pleasure; and yet he would be a rash 
man who should affirm that it is more thoroughly authenticated 
than the productions which are characterized in this article as 
" a tissue of myths, traditions and what may be called ' old wives' 
tales/ " Indeed, the " Phaedo " was rejected by the celebrated 
Panaetius as spurious more than a century before Christ. 

In the face of the testimony of twenty centuries, from believers 
and unbelievers, saints and sceptics alike, Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
parages Jesus, takes Him down from the solitary and sublime 
pre-eminence which the ages have accorded Him, and discounts 
Christianity as no better, to say the least, than other religions. 
When the teachings of the great Master are sifted out, he tells 
us there is " little that is superlatively good or great or original." 
He assures us that the " best ethical sayings of Jesus Christ are 
easily paralleled from the doctrines and precepts of other great 
religions or systems of religious thought of the Eastern world." 
Even if this were true, it would prove nothing. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that he does not give us a few specimens to 
make good his point. When he affirms that the " Sermon on 
the Mount " sets up no higher standards of living or of aspiration 
than are found in Brahmanism and Confucianism, I challenge 
the statement and call for the proofs. The Golden Eule as 
found in the teachings of Confucius is not to be compared with 
that of Jesus. The former is negative, the latter positive; and 
he who cannot see the immense difference is not largely endowed 
with the gift of discernment. 

If the teachings of Jesus and of the other great religions are 
so similar and so nearly equal in point of merit, why has their 
moral effect been so immensely different? By their fruits ye 
shall know them. The uplifting influence of Christ upon the 
world has been a thousandfold greater than that of all other 
founders of religions put together. Listen to Benan, who helped 
Mr. Chamberlain to his " conclusions " : 

" A thousand times more alive, a thousand times more beloved, since 
Thy death than during Thy passage here below, Thou shalt become the 
cornerstone of humanity so entirely that to tear Thy name from the 
world would be to rend it to its foundations. Between Thee and God 
there will no longer be any distinctions." 

Of what other that ever lived could that be said? And Mr- 
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W. B. H. Lecky, the well-known rationalist and historian, speak- 
ing of this same Christ, says: 

" It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal 
character which, through all the changes of eighteen centuries, has in- 
spired the hearts of men with an impassioned love; has shown itself 
capable of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments and conditions; 
has been not only the highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest in- 
centive to its practice; and has exercised so deep an influence that it 
may be truly said that the simple record of three short years of active 
life has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all the 
disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists." 

Thus, by rationalists as well as by Christians, language has been 
exhausted in proclaiming the unapproachable excellence of the 
ethics of Jesus. 

But how does the morality taught by the Man of Galilee work 
practically? Mr. Chamberlain does not think that the Chris- 
tian claim of superiority for Christianity in its influence upon 
the nations can be made good. He affirms that "its abuses, 
crimes against humanity, atrocities and cruelties are absolutely 
greater, far greater, than can be charged against any other system 
of religion whatever." He admits that this is a "broad asser- 
tion," and it certainly is. No one denies the abuses and all the 
rest of the black catalogue; but what man, with any sense of 
fairness and discrimination, or with any ability to reason, can 
hold Christianity responsible for crimes and atrocities committed 
in the name of Christianity? As well charge liberty with all 
the dastardly things done in the name of liberty, or love with 
all the vile and shocking tragedies enacted in the name of love. 
As well hold the Government of the United States responsible 
for the coinage and circulation of counterfeit money. There 
is not an honest man in Christendom who does not know that 
the Christianity of Christ is utterly incapable of the things which 
Mr. Chamberlain alleges against it. 

He acknowledges, somewhat mildly, the higher moral stand- 
ards of the Christian nations, but these he refuses to credit to 
Christianity. He insists that they are due to race qualities, and 
not to religion. Eacially, the people of the Occident, ever since 
the advent of Jesus, have been the most virile and vigorous and 
aggressive on the face of the earth, but in point of morals our 
far-away ancestors were quite as low down as their contemporaries 
in the Orient. The historians tell us that they performed rites 
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and indulged in cruelties that are awful to think about. They 
tell us that they offered human beings in sacrifice, and it is 
said that sometimes they ate human flesh. What they did there 
in the forests of Britain and Germany and everywhere on the 
continent of Europe is not calculated to make us proud of our 
origin. And what was it that lifted them, until to-day their 
descendants, on the whole, in their social and national life, are 
so much higher than the people that have remained pagan? 
There is but one answer. It was the impact of Christianity upon 
them, and the gradual translation of the spirit of Christianity 
into their thought and conduct. 

How any man can say, as our author does, that the Chris- 
tianization of Oriental countries would not improve them, and 
especially if he be a well-poised, reasonable man, is hard, indeed, 
to understand. It ought not to be necessary to say to intelligent 
men that, wherever Christianity has been long enough in touch 
with these lands to make its power felt, they have been greatly 
improved already. Turn to India, and think of the inhuman 
and cruel practices that have been abolished, and the dreadful 
shadows that have fled away since the light of the Cross first 
fell upon that country. All the horrors of Juggernaut, of Suttee, 
of infanticide, of burial alive, and of human sacrifice, gone! 
Turn to China and note the effect of the Christian religion there. 
Foot-binding abolished by royal decree, school doors thrown open 
to women, public and private aid given to hospital-work, a vast 
increase of emphasis upon the humanities of life, and the whole 
country awaking from the sleep of ages. Turn to Japan, and 
the effect of Christianity has been even more wonderful. To-day 
many of her statesmen and military leaders and prominent 
officials are Christians. Thousands of her students are followers 
of Jesus, and the whole tone of her civilization has been im- 
measurably elevated by the introduction and spread and infusion 
of the religion of Christ. 

After canvassing the whole field and weighing all the evidence, 
Mr. Chamberlain comes to the melancholy conclusion that " Death 
ends all." He tells us that the most convincing argument in 
bringing him to this conclusion was the physical one. The spirit, 
or mind, so far as we know, acts only through the brain. In 
death, the brain perishes like every other part of the body. 
Therefore, the tenant, the soul, must perish also. Now, in the 
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biographical introduction to Mr. Chamberlain's article, the writer 
quotes a remarkable statement from Mr. Chamberlain. It seems 
that, near the end of his life, he wrote a powerful invective 
against one whom he considered "A Traitor to Public Duty." 
It required almost superhuman exertion, and in a letter to a 
friend he said: 

" I little cared whether or mot it killed me, and I was actually so 
weak that, when I had partially raised myself on my pillow and had 
my pencil in my hand, I could write only a dozen or twenty words and 
then giva up, exhausted and panting. I thus wrote during fire long 
days. . . . What I did now seems almost incredible even to myself. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, I must consider it the greatest feat of my 
life. I reckon it shows how the spirit can triumph over the flesh." 

If it triumphed over the flesh, then, one can but ask, why may it 
not triumph over the flesh in the hour and article of death? By 
his own confession the spirit is not inseparably connected with 
the body. It can rise and flame with unprecedented power as 
the body decays and slips down into the grave. 

As I look at it, one of the most cogent and convincing argu- 
ments for the truth of immortality is found in the " stupendous 
evolutionary theory of the world," upon which our " free-thinker " 
stakes everything. On the assumption that evolution is true, 
it is admitted that man is at the head of the grand series, that 
the whole upward movement of creation has been toward him. 
He is not a link leading to something higher; he is the end of 
the chain. No superior being is looked for on this earth. When 
evolution got to man, it stopped. It could go no farther. Man 
is the final product. Is it reasonable, therefore, to suppose that, 
after evolution labored so long to produce man, a being so worthy 
to survive, he is to die as the brute dies? The man who can be- 
lieve that must believe that the evolution on which he builds is an 
unreadable riddle and a stupendous failure, since it cannot con- 
tinue and carry on into another world the one being it strove for 
countless millenniums to evolve. Accepting the philosophy of 
evolution, which is the more reasonable, immortality or an- 
nihilation ? Look where you will, back over history, and out over 
society, and nowhere can you find a man who has done his best. 
No musician has ever composed his best music. No poet has 
ever sung his best song. No painter has ever put upon the 
canvas his best painting. No Beecher or Spurgeon or Brooks 
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has ever delivered his best message. Always there is something 
better, something more inspiring struggling for utterance, some- 
thing more beautiful struggling for expression. Victor Hugo, on 
his death-bed, declared that he had not spoken out a hundredth 
part of what was in him. On the basis of evolution, is it reason 
to conclude that a being with so much in him must stop forever 
at the door of the tomb? How can you reconcile such a con- 
clusion with ihe progress that sets steadily on forever? I be- 
lieve in God, and I believe with John Fiske that " God is not 
like a child that builds a house of cards to blow it down again." 

Besides, reason tells me that it is absurd to suppose that a 
man's work can last longer than man himself, that the builder 
is of less consequence than the building. It is preposterous to 
believe that " Paradise Lost " lives on, and that " Hamlet " and 
" Macbeth " live on, and " In Memoriam " and " Locksley Hall," 
and the " Orations on the Crown " live on, while Milton, and 
Shakespeare, and Tennyson, and Demosthenes have ceased to be. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not consider it at all credible that the 
whole family of man, " good, bad and indifferent," should be in- 
definitely continued in another world. The number is so great, 
and the quality in uncountable instances so poor, that their 
continuance seems very unlikely. " Gui bono I" he cries. Why 
preserve that which is not worth preserving? Compare this 
cynical and pessimistic conclusion with the teachings of Jesus, 
and it is like setting a darkness that can be felt in contrast with 
the full blaze of noonday. Christ sees something in every man, 
in the vile wretch that slimes his way with the worm, as well 
as in the philosopher — something worth sacrificing his own life 
for. Over against the lowest specimen of humanity that walks 
the earth he sets the Cross. Who in his senses can hesitate for 
one moment to say that the Gospel estimate of man is infinitely 
more worthy of acceptance than the philosophy of those who 
think with Mr. Chamberlain? I do not believe that any human 
flower, however mean and frail and unworthy, is shaken from 
the stem at death only to be reduced to nothingness, and my 
belief is buttressed, not alone upon the teachings of Christianity, 
but upon reason. I do not believe that evolution collapses like 
a great bubble when it reaches the grave of man, its goal, its 
crown. What though " two hundred and eighty billions of hu- 
man beings have passed across this stage of life," mostly fools, 
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as Carlyle would say; and what though there should come ten 
times that number to play their little parts till the curtain is 
rung down; there is room enough for all in a universe that is 
practically boundless, and, assuming that God is, there is rea- 
son enough why all should have a chance for everlasting unfold- 
ment. 

After concluding on all grounds that there is nothing for man 
to look forward to but annihilation, Mr. Chamberlain remem- 
bers that he has overlooked one important item. Man has a 
conscience, or a moral sense, a something in him that discrimi- 
nates between right and wrong. What is its source? Our "free- 
thinker " is ready with an answer. " Man's moral sense is the 
result primarily of evolution." Through the long course of the 
ages man has learned that certain lines of conduct give pleasure, 
others give pain, and hence what we call the moral nature is 
simply the result of experience. 

The truth is, that our sense of right or wrong is something 
entirely apart from the pleasant or painful feelings associated 
with certain acts. When I refrain from putting my hand in the 
fire, I may be restrained by the memory of some former im- 
prudence; but that is a very different thing from refusing to do 
this or that because it is wrong. Or, as a great thinker puts it: 
" It is also quite different from expediency, or the idea of bene- 
fiting by an act. For an act may not benefit us at all, or may 
even injure us, and yet it may be right." Many a time a man, 
in obedience to Conscience, to the imperative Ought that speaks 
in his soul, is driven to do what pierces him to the heart. He 
shrinks from it. On the other hand, men are usually attracted 
to sin and to courses of vice by the thought of pleasure; so that 
the experience of pleasure or pain has nothing to do with our 
convictions of right and wrong. 

Christianity has its difficulties. There are many things in it 
hard to believe, but its difficulties are nothing alongside of those 
involved in any atheistic view of the universe. If sometimes it 
staggers the reason — and what else should we expect, we poor 
humans, dealing with the Infinite? — it is, on the whole, a thou- 
sandfold more free from the incredible and the impossible than 
the world-interpretation in Mr. Chamberlain's article. 

Practically, this matter is of overwhelming importance. In- 
stead of being merely speculative, it bears down upon life with 
vol. clxxxvii. — no. 628. 24 
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tremendous emphasis. Let Mr. Chamberlain's philosophy per- 
vade society, and down would go all our ideals. It is idle to say 
that men would live better lives if the belief in immortality were 
eliminated from their thinking and their convictions. To sub- 
stantiate such a position is beyond the bounds of possibility, and 
he is engaged in poor business who undertakes the task. Would 
a youth be likely to do much in school and college if some " free- 
thinker " were to convince him that there was no life for him to 
live, that his career was to be cut short when school-days were 
over? And would it not be just as vain to exhort a man to be 
true and straight and unselfish if he had come to the conclusion 
that "Death ends all"? The effect of such teaching is, and 
always has been, and always must be, degrading. 

It is powerful presumptive evidence in favor of the truth of 
Christianity that it can be preached, and that its preaching has 
the most wholesome effect under every sky. It is the strongest 
kind of presumptive evidence against Mr. Chamberlain's phi- 
losophy that the preaching of it would reduce society to chaos 
and whelm men everywhere in the Slough of Despond. Go 
out among the masses and preach that "Death ends all"; go 
out and say to the multitudes in shop, and mill, and mine, and 
factory that they are not worth preserving and perpetuating; 
go out into the highways and byways, into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and tell the people that there is no God, no future 
life, nothing but a brute's beginning and a brute's ending; go 
out and tell them that they are mere machines, the playthings 
of forces over which they have no control, mere puppets dancing 
as the strings are pulled by evolution — preach that gospel, and see 
how long our institutions will stand and our civilization hold 
together. Tell the toilers everywhere who sweat and strive and 
struggle that their wrongs will never be redressed, that there is 
no reckoning beyond, no Throne that is white, that all they will 
ever have, all they need ever hope for; is here between the cradle 
and the grave — then woe to the home, woe to the Government, 
woe to property, woe to everything that makes life worth living ! 
It is either God or Gatling-guns, either the infinite Father or 
infinite despair. A philosophy that cannot be preached cannot 
be true. 

EOBEET F. COTLE. 



